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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—“. 
THE WANDERER. 

The morning after the fire, and melan- 
choly loss of life attending it, our village 
was all alive. The neighbors were con- 
stantly passing, to and from the scene of 
ruin, talking in suppressed voices, and 
many a tear of sympathy flowed freely, as 
they tried to comfort the inconsolable fami- 
ly that was turned homeless upon the 
world; a calamity a thousand-fold embit- 
tered, by their dreadful bereavement. The 
mother refused to be comforted. At times 
her reason seemed almost to have left her. 
She would sit upon the bank opposite the 
smoking remains of her dwelling, and gaze 
upon them, moaning, and wringing her 
hands incessantly, at intervals uttering a 
scream of agony, and crying, 

‘Oh give me back my child !—Do, do 
give me back my darling Fanny !” 

Lewis Benton was the victim of remorse. 
A guilty conscience spoke to him in thun- 
der-tones, and kept echoing in his ear the 
awful truth, that he had caused the whole 
ofthe misery of the last night. And al- 
though he would remember, that he had 
been led on by others, he could find in the 
reflection, no alleviation of his own blood- 
guiltiness. The folly, the madness of his 
course, flashed into his mind with lighten- 
ing glances, and he trembled at the fearful 
review of his past life. In that hour, he 
suffered more than enough to counter- 
balance ages of sinful indulgence. He 
loathed himself; and the thought of his 
mother, his brothers and his sisters, almost 
drove him to madness. Every wrong deed 
he had committed, was as a barbed arrow 
tohis soul, and as he met the people whom 
hehad known and loved from childhood, 
itseemed to him that they read his soul, 
indlooked upon him as fit only for an 
outcast. 

Tt was too much; and he said within 
himself, ‘ My punishment is greater than I 
tan bear.’ The sere and yellow grass seem- 
ed to wave in derision of him, as he pas- 
sed along, and the trees, tossing in the 
wind, mocked him with their tall branches. 
Everything about him had a tongue, anda 
Yolee of accusation, and a finger of re- 
proach pointing at him. He turned away 

m the village, and scarce knowing whi- 
thet he went, he roved on till he found 

If treading the bridge, where hun- 

8 of times, he had been in the cloudy 

ys, with his hook and line, to angle for 
the beautiful trout. 

He stopped and looked over into the 

Pp, curling water. It flowed onward, in 
majesty and beauty, and the full current, 
‘Weeping by the pillars of. the bridge, 
Made littie eddies, that gurgled most musi- 
tally, as though there were spirits dwel- 

below. There was a charm, and 
’mpting lure, in the flowing water, and it 
wemed to whisper, ‘there is peace and 
‘anquility here ;’ and it waked up in his 


. 











disordered mind, the thought of 
. plunging into the tide, and dying on 
its liquid bosom. 

‘What is life?’ thought he. ‘I 
have been the victim of all misfor- 
tune, hating myself, always misera- 
axa ble, and the cause of misery to 

gue others. If I look back, there is 
© nothing but guilt and disgrace. If 
I look forward, it is a blank; dark, 
dreary and hopeless. What is life, 
S and why should I live longer ?’ 

- Blinded and deluded youth! He 
= looked every way for light, but to 
——— heaven, the only place from whence 
light can come. Had he gone, even 
at this late hour, to the cross and confes- 
sed his iniquity, witha desire to turn 
away from so hard a master as Sin, he 
would have found peace rolling in upon 
him like a river. But the waywardness of 
poor human nature will seek out many in- 
ventions to escape the wages of transgres- 
sion, before it will take the forgiveness 
vouchsafed from heaven. 

The soul of the young man was wrought 
up to the highest point of desperation, and 
he stood upon that old familiar spot, where 
some of the happiest and holiest moments 
of his life had been passed, a suicide in his 
heart! He stepped back upon the bridge 
to give the fatal plunge! It was but a 
step between him and perdition! He start- 
ed—stood upon the projecting timber, in 
an attitude for the last leap,—and with a 
shudder of horror in every limb, turned 
away from the flood. ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder!’ came with its authoritative teach- 
ings into his soul, and the strong hand of 
an Unseen Power held him back from his 
dreadful purpose. 

‘Oh my God!’ cried he, in a moment 
more, I should have rushed into thy pre- 
sence with the blood of deliberate murder 
upon my soul!’ 

With a hasty step he turned his back 
upon the home of his birth, his innocence 
and his guilt, and went forth a fugitive and 
a vagabond in the earth. 


Moral Dales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE CONTRAST. 


‘Oh dear me—how sleepy I am. I won’t 
get up yet, I'll have one more nap,’ ex- 
claimed a girl of twelve, as she awoke on 
a pleasant morning in the latter part of 
June, and instead of rising immediately, 
sunk back upon her bed to get more sleep. 
About an hour after this, Anna (for this 
was the girl’s name) arose, and hastily 
dressing, entered the kitchen where she 
found the family waiting for her to come to 
breakfast. Let us note her appearance at 
the table. Her uncombed hair hanging 
loosely about her head, often intercepting 
her movements—her dress partly hooked 
—a hole in each elbow, anda large rent in 
her apron, made in her haste to be ready 
for breakfast, which with her untied slip- 
shod shoes, completed the picture. Her 
repast being over, she in silence returned 
to her chamber, where after lounging some 
time, she commenced making her bed.— 
While doing this, her mother had to call 
upon her to open the window, which hav- 
ing done she descends to the kitchen, leav- 
ing her room in the worst condition—every 
thing out of place, the floor dirty—the 
furniture not dusted, and her bed half 
made ; and indeed all ina state needing 
to be rectified. Anna now spends two 
hours in combing her hair, tying edging 




















and ribbon around her neck, with the hope 
of improving her appearance. She then 
plays with a younger sister till her mother 
requests her to arrange the table for din- 
ner. This done and dinner over, Anna 
reluctantly attempts to sew awhile, and 
then goes in search of strawberries. After 
being absent all the afternoon, she returns 
without success, and spends the evening 
in reading a novel, retiring to rest at a late 
hour. 

How unlike this does Augusta Lucas 
spend her time. She rises at early dawn, 
throws open her window, puts her bed in 
a position for airing, performs her morning 
devotions, and then sits down by the open 
window to inhale the refreshing air, and to 
lay plans for spending the day in the most 
profitable manner. Such a beautiful morn- 
ing as this gives promise of a pleasant day, 
and I willtry andimprove it to the utmost 
of my ability, thought Augusta, as she gaz- 
ed upon the scene before her, while reflect- 
ing on the shortness of her probation, and 
that she was accountable for the manner in 
which she should spend each hour and mo- 
ment of that fleeting period which belong- 
ed not to herself, but to her Maker. The 
singing of the birds, the many-colored 
flowers, the varied scenery of the landscape 
as revealed by the rising sun—all contri- 
buted to refresh her spirits, and prepare 
her for the duties oftheday. After neatly 
arranging her hair, she commenced study- 
ing her morning lesson. This finished, 
she descends to the kitchen to assist her 
mother in performing the household duties 
entrusted to her, with a patience and regu- 
larity that frees from any anxiety, the pa- 
rent that thusleans upon her. As soon as 
the work is finished, she returns to, her 
chamber, and puts it in proper order. The 
bed is well made, the furniture dusted— 
every thing put in its place, and an air of 
neatness pervades the room. After spend- 
ing apart of the morning in her allotted 
work, she studies her forenoon lesson, and 
then recites to her mother, who is capable 
of instructing her—which instruction is 
always gratefully received. After recita- 
tion she prepares the dinner, which being 
over, she resumes the labor of the afternoon. 
She next takes a walk for the purpose of 
gathering berries, and returns with success 
in time for tea. She devotes a short time 
to drawing, and spends the remainder of 
the day in knitting and reading, retiring to 
rest at an early hour. 

After Anna and Augusta had arrived at 
a suitable age, their parents concluded to 
send them to a female Seminary at some 
distance from home. They were both 
pleased with the project, but from very 
different motives. Anna anticipated a free- 
dom from home restraints—the dissipation 
of mind to be experienced in associating 
with companions like herself—anil the per- 
sonal admiration for which her vanity 
prompted her to seek. Augusta on the 
contrary, having learned the value of time 
and the importance of her position as a ra- 
tional and accountable being, prized the 
privilege as affording her an opportunity 
of a discipline of mind and attainment of 
knowledge, by which to become prepared 
to better fulfil the duties of after life, and 
indeed to prepare fora more extended use- 
fulness, and a more exalted happiness 
throughout her entire existence. The 
course of each of these young ladies in the 
daily routine of study and recreation, cor- 
responded to the difference of their princi- 
ples, as may be seen by following them 
separately through the scenes of a single 
day. 

mil rises at a late hour, by which she 








is deprived of healthful early exercise, and 
of opportunity for mental and moral im- 
provement, for which the morning is so fa- 
vorable ; and after partaking of a hearty 
breakfast, she trifles away her time till the 
hour for study arrives. She then suffers 
her mind to be almost continually turned 
from the subject of her lesson, and in her 
efforts to learn it, studies mechanically 
without any attempt to understand it.— 
During her recitation she pays no attention 
to the remarks of her teacher, but thinks 
only of her personal appearance, vainly 
striving to gain the good opinion of her 
companions, while by most of them she is 
regarded as an object of contempt. Thus 
suffering the hour of recitation to pass 
without benefit. The interim is trifled 
away in a manner not calculated to prepare 
her for application in the after part of the 
day. When called to engage again in study, 
she takes her novel with her, in which she 
becomes so absorbed as not to be aware of 
the passing time. The clock strikes, and 
hastily taking her book she looks at her 
lesson a few moments and then repairs to 
the recitation room. When asked to ex- 
plain a portion of the subject of her lesson, 
she commences, but before proceeding far, 
makes blunders so ridiculous as to cause a 
good deal of merriment at her expense.— 
When dismissed she returns to her room 
mortified, thinking the teacher wholly to 
blame. After tea, while engaged in read- 
ing the story commenced in the afternoon, 
she is visited by the teacher, who kindly 
inquires into the manner of her spending 
her time, and especially as to the subject 
of the book before her. Upon learning its 
character, he strongly remonstrates against 
her conduct, and advises her to break from 
a habit so pernicious as that of novel-read- 
ing, assuring her thatits tendency was to 
unfit her for the duties of real life, and es- 
pecially for the profitable pursuit of study, 
informing her of its being against the rules 
of the Seminary. She continues reading, 
however, till after the bell has rung for ex- 
tinguishing the lights, thus ending the day 
in wilfully setting aside the reasonable re- 
gulations of the school, and retiring to rest 
with a guilty conscience, added to a consci- 
ousness of self-degradation. 

Augusta rises at an early hour, engages 
in her devotions, and after taking a walk, 
improves the intervening time before break- 
fast in studying and in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from that of Anna. She learns her 
lesson philosophically, striving to compre- 
hend the subject and to ascertain the pre- 
cise meaning of the terms used, comparing 
the ideas gained with other related thoughts 
thus endeavoring to make them her own. 
Having gained such a control over her 
mind as to be enabled to fix her attention, 
she rapidly progresses in the attainment of 
knowledge. After partaking of a light 
breakfast, she finishes her morning lesson, 
and spends the remainder of her time be- 
fore recitation, in reading a work treating 
upon the same science which she has been 
studying. She recites with perfect accura- 
cy, paying close attention to the remarks 
and instructions of her teacher. She spends 
the intermission in physical exercise and 
enlivening conversation, giving her a relish 
for afternoon duties, in which she engages 
in much the same manner as in the early 
part of theday. After tea she spends most 
of her remaining time in attending to the 
wants of a sick school-mate, and in writing 
to her parents, giving them an account of 
her course of study, the state of her mind, 
and of the manner of spending her time.— 
She retires early to rest, with peace of mind 
in the consciousness of having endeavored 
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faithfully to fulfil her duty. We can 
only now say, that the passing of the 
school days of these diverging characters, 
their prosperity and usefulness in after 
life, corresponded with their different 
courses of conduct, and their established 
habits. While one sank to imbecility and 
insignificance and was forgotten, except by 
those to whom she became a burden—the 
other became a successful teacher of youth 
—rose to a high degree of respectability 
and influence, was happy in her work, and 
contributed to the elevation and happiness 
of all with whom she became connected. I. 





Narrative. 
ANOTHER HANNAH CORCORAN. 


Our readers will recollect the case of 
Hannah Corcoran, the Irish girl who re- 
nounced Catholicism, and united with the 
First Baptist Church in Charlestown, Ms., 
and was then abducted by her mother and 
the Catholic Priest. Other similar cases 








are occurring in this Christian country, | 


and we believe they ought to be published 
and read, that our citizens may learn some- 
thing of the practical workings of the papal 
system, and the clergies growing up all 
around us. To this end we insert the fol- 
lowing, furnished by the pastor of the first 
Baptist church in Troy, N. Y., tothe Troy 
Budget, and which may be received with 
entire confidence : 

There is in this city, (Troy, N. Y.) with 
a Protestant family, an orphan girl, whose 
parents were of the Irish andScotch descent. 
Her father was a Roman Catholic, as all 
his connections are, and her mother was of 
the Scotch Presbyterian order. This girl 
being under the immediate influence of her 
mother, was taught in all the principles of 
the Protestant religion, while’ the other 
members of the family were under the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic creed.— 
Some six years since she, with her parents, 
emigrated to America, and on their way 
the parents died, leaving her an orphan, 
friendless and forlorn. Providentially her 
lot was cast in a Presbyterian family, who 
voluntarily offered to take charge of her till 
she arrived to womanhood. 

* At the time of her arrival, her father’s 

@ brother was residing in this country, and 
being a strict and rigid Romanist, ascer- 
taining where she resided, usurped the 
authority of taking her away, which he did, 
and put her in aConvent. After a short 
stay in the Convent, she found means of 
escape, which she improved. [rom that 
time up to the present, she has been hunt- 
ed, persecuted and threatened in order to 
cause her to denounce her Protestant prin- 
ciples and cherish the Roman Catholic 
creed. About two years since she united 
with the first Baptist church under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. G. C. Baldwin. She is 
now with her friends in this city; but she 
durst not go out alone for fear of being 
waylaid and kidnapped, and carried whi- 
ther she knows not. 

* Plots have been made to kidnap and 
carry her away, and their designs and de- 
vices are encouraged as I have reason to 
know, by one or more of the Catholic 
Priests. The following circumstances, of 
the truth of which I can give you the ful- 
lest proof, show what has been done, and 
indicate what may be attempted. 

‘Some three weeks since, the girl above 
spoken of, was passing by the American 
Hotel in this city, on her way to attend a 
funeral of a friend of hers, she was induced 
by a man, (whose name is well known,) to 
enter the Saratoga cars, then receiving 
passengers for the north, under pretence 
that a near and dear friend was in the cars 
desiring very much to see her, who had no 
time to call to her place of residence. She 
suspected nothing,. stepped in, and not 
finding her friend as pretended, at the sug- 
gestion of the man she went into the rear 
ear. During this time the cars started, 
and under close watch she was taken to 
Burlington, in spite of all entreaties and 
protestations. At Burlington, they were 
obliged to tarry till the departure of the 
next day’s boat, and during her stay here 
she was put under lock and key. 

‘In the morning, while the man was 
ascertaining the time of the boat’s depar- 
ture for Montreal, the keeper in charge 
asked her to walk down to the boat.— 
While the keeper was absent a few minutes, 
she saw means of escape, which she at 
once improved, aud by the kindly assist- 
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ance of a stranger, who happened to be 
present, was again put aboard the car 
bound for Troy, where she arrived the 
next day about dark, much to the joy of 
her anxious friends, who were ignorant of 
her whereabouts. The next day the man 
returned much chagrined, bnt declaring 
that if it took twenty years he would ac- 
complish his design,’ 


-Epucation 1x Roman CatHo.ic 
Seminaries.—Never shall I forget one 
remarkable instance which occurred, 
many years ago, not only within the 
bounds of my own knowledge, but in one 
of the families of my own pastoral charge. 
An amiable, elegant, and highly promis- 


| ing youth, was sent to a Roman Catholic 


Seminary for the single object of learning 
to rather more advantage than was other- 
wise practicable, a polite living language. 
He attained his purpose, but at a dreadful 
expense. He very speedily became a zeal- 
ous Papist; beganin afew weeks to ad- 
dress and reproach his parents, by letter, 
as blinded heretics, out of the way of sal- 
vation; was deaf to every remonstrance, 
both from them and their pastor, and re- 
mains to the present day, a devoted, incor- 
rigible Romanist. And similar to this is 


the mournful story of hundreds of the sons 
and daughters of Protestant parents in our 
land, who have inconsiderately and cruelly 
committed their children to Papal training ; 
and found, when too late, that they had 
contracted a moral contagion never to be 
eradicated.—!_ Dr. Miller’s Sermon. 














Biography. 
enemas. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
NO. XIV. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


Franklin Pierce was born at Hillsbo- 
rough, in the State of New Hampshire, on 
the 23rd of November, 1804. His father 
was one of the earliest settlers in the town 
of Hillsborough, and ably bore his part 
during the varied scenes of the Revolution- 
ary war. Franklin became early imbued 
with a military spirit, as an able writer 
says, ‘If any man is bound by birth and 
youthful training, to show himself a brave, 
faithful, and able citizen of his native coun- 
try, it is the son of such a father.” Frank- 
lin’s father had through life, lamented the 
want of a good education, and he determin- 
ed to give his son all the opportunities in 
his power for mental improvement. He 
was accordingly early sent first to the aca- 
demy at Hancock, and afterwards to that 
of Francistown. The people of this neigh- 
borhood still speak of the amiable, affec- 
tionate, curly-headed boy, with much af- 
fection. His instructors bore testimony to 
his correct deportment, and his fellow stu- 
dents to his obliging disposition, and readi- 
ness to enter into their plans and pursuits. 

In 1820, at the age of sixteen, he be- 
came a student of Bowdoin College, at 
Brunswick Me. During the earlier part 
of his college course, young Pierce was 
not distinguished for close application, but 
for the last two years he seemed to realize 
the importance of the advantages which he 
was enjoying, and he soon gained an 
honorable elevation in his class, and took 
a highly creditable degree. He was thus 
early distinguished by that frank, winning 
manner which he still retains, and which 
has won him such popularity. 

After leaving college in the year 1824, 
Franklin returned to Hillsborough, and 
having chosen the law for a profession, he 
became a student in the office of Judge 
Woodbury, of Portsmouth. The last two 
years of Pierce’s preparatory studies were 
spent at the law school of Northampton, 
ar.din the office of Judge Parkerof Amherst. 
In 1827 he was admitted to the bar, and 
began the practice of his profession at 
Hillsborough. His first case was a failure, 
but this did not discourage him,. and his 
subsequent career as an advocate has been 
distinguished by eminent success. 

In 1829, the town of Hillsborough con- 
ferred on young Pierce his first public 
honor, by electing him representative in 
the State Legislature. His whole service 
in that body comprised four years,in the two 
latter of which he was elected speaker by 
a vote of 155, against 58 for other candi- 
dates. He was elected a member of Con- 





| men of the time. 
said to have been very powerful, and cha- | 





gress in 1833; his congressional life made | 


but little show, but it was fuli of labor, 


directed to substantial objects, and he is | 
said to have beena man of deeds, not of | 
words; but when he did speak, ‘his words | 
| had the weight of deeds, from the meaning, 
the directness, and the truth, that he con- | 


veyed them in.’ 


In 1837, he was elected to the Senate | 


of the United States, having scarcely reach- 
ed the legal age. Although ardent in his 
temperament, he here acted with prudence 
and caution, and he enjoyed the unbound- 
ed confidence of many of the distinguisaed 
Some of his speeches are 


racterized by honesty and fearlessness.— 
In 1838, Mr. Pierce removed from Hills- 
borough and took up his abode in Concord, 
N. H. In 1846, President Polk offered 
him the post of attorney general of the 
United States. This he saw fit to decline, 
saying in his reply to Mr. Polk’s letter, 
that a public life was never really suited 
to his taste, and that at the age of forty, 
he longed for the quiet and independence 
that belonged to the private citizen, and 
that when he resigned his seat in the Senate 
in 1842, he did it with the fixed purpose 
of never again voluntarily being separated 
from his family for any length of time, ex- 
cept atthe call of his country in time of 
war.’ 

This exceptional case was brought about 
by the Mexican war in. 1847, and Mr. 
Pierce showed his readiness to serve his 
country by enrolling himselfas the earliest 
volunteer of a company raised at Concord. 
He received the appointmeht of Colonel of 
the Ninth Regiment, and in March, 1847, 
he was commissioned as Brigadier General 
in thearmy. During his stay in Mexico, 
he was distinguished for his fearlessness in 
times of danger, for his earnest desire for 
the comfort of those under his command, 
and for his self-denying exertions in behalf 
of his country ; his gallantry in the field is 
spoken of in the highest terms by his supe- 
riors. 

On the 12th of June, 1852, the Demo- 
cratic National Convention assembled Bal- 
timore, to select a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. In January 
the Democracy of New Hampshire had 
signified its preference of General Pierce as 
a Presidential candjdate in the approaching 
canvas. This demonstration in a letter to 
a friend, he speaks of as being particularly 
gratifying as a mark of approval of his 
course, but insincerity he says he has no 
wish now but to become a good citizen, 
and to maintain his independence as such. 
He was unanimously nominated as a candi- 
date for the Presidency by the National 
Convention, who conveyed to him at once 
the intelligence of his nomination. Mr. 
Pierce decided that it was his duty to ac- 
ceptit, and after thinking well of the mat- 
ter, signified his consent. 

He took his seat in the chair.of office on 
March the fourth, 1853, amid the enthusi- 
astic cheers of his countrymen 

EstELLeE. 








Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


A THOUGHTLESS ACT AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

* How do you do, James?’ said Mr. C., 
at the same time extending his hand toa 
tall, pale boy of fifteen, who had just en- 
tered his counting-room. ‘Quite well, I 
thank you, sir,’ was the reply; but the sad 
countenance of the boy indicated that his 
mind wasill at ease. ‘ Have you succeed- 
ed in obtaining any employment, James?’ 
‘No, sir, and I am almost discouraged 
about it. Mother is no better, and we are 
all very poor, sir.” Mr. C. saw before him 
the son of one, who a few years previous, 
had been one of the most enterprising, and 
wealthy men in the place, and his heart 
was moved with sympathy for the youth, 
and his widowed mother. She who had 
graced the circles of wealth and fashion, 
now suffering from disease and poverty.— 
‘ This must not be,’ said he to himself, ‘I 
will do something to relieve them.’ He then 
entered into conversation with James Al- 
lison, and after learning somewhat of his 
qualifications, promised to make efforts to 
obtain a good situation for him. James 
thanked him warmly, and retired with 
a much lighter heart, than he had come. 





—=:!’ 


* Good evening, Mr.C.,’ said Mr. L, 
| ‘you are just the oneI wished to see, 
Can you tell me who the youth was, who 
just left your counting-room? I have seen 
him frequently, and am quite interested jp 
| his face. I am in want of a clerk, and } 
strikes me that he might suitme.” ‘ He jg 
| James Allison’s son. You remember he 
failed just before his death, leaving his 
| family very scanty. means of support — 

James told me of their situation, and | 

promised to try to obtain employment fo; 
| him. As far as I know of him; he is q 
steady, industrious boy, and I think would 
please you.’ ‘Indeed then, is he Allison’ 
son? What changes there are in this 
world. I should like to befriend him fo; 
his father has performed many kind acts 
for me. Should you see him to-morrow, 
send him to my store. Good evening,’ 
Mr. C. walked on towards home ; but sud- 
denly it occurred to him that he might as 
well call and tell James of the conversation 
he had with Mr. L. He therefore retraced 
his steps, and soon stood before the door of 
Mrs. Allison’s humble home. His knock 
was answered by the lady herself. How 
sadly changed she was since they last met, 
James had not been home since his con- 
versation with Mr. C., and the widow heard 
with glad surprise of a prospect of some 
employment for her son. She spoke with 
much affection of him, but with tears al- 
luded to one failing which she feared would 
be aserious injury to him. It was a want 
of respect for his superiors, and a great 
propensity for ridicule. ‘O,’ said Mr. C., 
‘do not distress yourself about that, Mn, 
Allison, most boys are inclined to be mis- 
chievous. He will outgrow it—’ The 
entrance of James put an end to the con 
versation, and after receiving the heart-felt 
thanks of mother and son, Mr. C. with- 
drew. 

* Now, mother,’ said James, ‘if I obtain 
that siteation, you will get well, for I will 
work very hard, and you shall have a phy- 
sician, and something better to eat than 
gruel.’ A ray of hope had entered that 
sometime sad dwelling, and James and his 
mother spent a pleasant evening in cheer- 
fully talking over his future prospects. 

The next morning, James having made 
his toilet, with unusual care, went at an 
early hour to Mr. L. His appearance 
pleased the merchant much, and he agreed 
to employ him, and give him a liberal com- 
pensation should he give satisfaction. He 
was to enter upon his duties the next day. 
James was quite happy, and left Mr. L. 
with the hope that he should give him er 
tire satisfaction. On his way home, he 
overtook some boys of his own age, retum- 
ing from school. James was in high spirits, 
and thinking to amuse his companions, be 
commenced teazing a poor crazy man who 
was wandering through the streets. James 
knew that he was doing wrong, but it was 
so laughable to see the old man angry, that 
he could not help it. Several of the boys 
tried to persuade him to desist, but he had 
already gone too far. The man raised his 
stick to strike him, but at the same time 
slipped, and fell upon the pavement— 
‘There, old gentleman, so much fort 
tempting to strike me,’ said James, ‘ I hope 
you enjoy your present situation.’ The 
oldman muttered some threats, while he 
vainly endeavored torise. James laughed, 
and said, ‘Come boys, don’t stop to mind 
him, he can get up if he has a mind to.’— 
Some staid, and others ran away with 
James; but one who just then came "Up, 
assisted the poor man to rise, brushed the 
dust from his clothes, and kindly led him 
toward his house. 

James went home to tell his mother of 
his good fortune. He seemed happy, but 
his conscience did not suffer him to be 8; 
for it told him that he had done very wrong 
in his treatment of the old man. Mr 
Allison knew nothing of that, and all that 
evening she seemed more like her former 
self than she had done at any time, since 
her husband’s death. Visions of brighter 
days had come to cheer her. 

Early the next morning, James went t0 
Mr. L. prepared to enter upon his duties, 
and how great was his surprise to meet 
with a cool reception from that gentlemat, 
who told him that he did not wish to em 
ploy a boy of his character, and that be 
would call, and explain to his mother the 
change in his opinion. He did 80, and 
James then learned that he had been 
witness of his disgraceful conduct to 
the poor man. Mrs. Allison was me 
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sieved. The disappointment was too 
much for her weak nerves, and she daily 
crew worse. She lingered but a few 
weeks, and with her dying breath commit- 
ted her only child, so soon to be an orphan, 
to the protecting care of her God, believ- 
ing that he would not disregard her prayers 
in his behalf. After his mother’s death, 
Mr. C. again interested himself for James, 
and after many promises, that he would | 
jeave off his old habits, and cultivate a 
kind and respectful manner toward his 
seniors and superiors, Mr. L. consented | 
to take him into his store; but not to the | 
place he could have had before, that was 
already occupied by the boy who had kind- 
ly assisted the poor old man. James im- 
proved much under the right kind of in- 
uence, and has never ceased to regret the 
circumstances which led to his disgrace in 
Mr. L.’s eyes. Now, whenever he is tempt- 
ed to indulge in the same propensity, the 
recollection of his mother’s sad, suffering 
face, and the thought, that had it not been 
for one thoughtless act of the kind, he 
might now be a partner in the firm where 
he is only a clerk, deters him. Ertva. 











escriptive. 








(From a Juvenile Correspondent.) 


AVISIT TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Perhaps some of the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion are curious to know 
about the Crystal Palace in New York.— 
If they are, I will try to satisfy their curi- 
osity by mentioning a few of the numer- 
ous things which I saw, on a recent visit 
there. 

Among the Statuary were several veiled 
heads, one of them so perfect that stand- 
ing where the light shone through, we 
could see the features very distinctly, 
through the marble veil. A very pretty 
Fisher Boy, holding a shell up to his ear 
to hear its music, and holding some other 
shells ina loose robe. Faithful Love, re- 
presenting a Cupid clipping his wings, so 
that he cannot fly away to any body else. 
Also the Flower Girl, finding Cupid among 
the roses. A cage of Cupids,—a nest of 
Cupids,—and a Cupid with a lice veil 
thrown over his head, all carved out of 
marble, so perfect that I thought’ at first 
sight, it was a yeal face. Christ and 
the Apostles arranged in a semi-circle, 
with Christ in the centre, is very interest- 
ing. Power’s Proserpine, Greek Slave, 
Eve, and Fisher Boy, are well executed. 
The Industrious Girl, is a little girl 
threading a needle; the needle and 
thread are real, but the expression and the 
whole thing is very pretty. The Soldier’s 
Son, a little boy putting on his father’s 
hat. The two Sleeping Infants, are very 
pretty. The First Steps, a mother teach- 
ing her child to walk. Then there is a 
pair of bronze figures, viz. The Boy and 
Dog, and Girland Dog. The boy is try- 
ing to teach his dog something, while the 
gil who has a more tender love for the 
faithful animal, is feeding him. Prayer, 
or Samuel is very pretty. But we must 
tot spend too much time on the Statuary. 

Among the other things was some Eng- 
lish Silver, representing the National 
Games of England. ‘The centre piece was 
‘swing and some boys swinging; also 
ur other pieces, viz. Boys shooting with 
abow and arrow, Foot Ball, Bat and Ball, 
ind Hockey. American Silvers, compris- 
Ing dishes for different meats with the 
kind of meat in silver for the handle of the 
cover. For chickens, a hen with her chick- 
as around her. For venison, a deer, &c. 

Gobelin Tapestry. Several wrought pic- 
tures in worsted, so finely done that it is 
hard to tell them from a painting. A 
Mosaic picture of St John the Baptist, sent 
by the Pope. The ring that Napoleon 
Wore when in St. Helena. It has a little 
Watch in it. Lady Blessington’s mouse. 
A copper life boat. A pump fountain that 
Pumps 5000 gallons per minute. Figures 

ssed up in anéient armor. A working 
steam engine built on an English four- 
Penny piece, (size of a half dime) with 
tom to spare. A little car engine about 
42 inch long, going round and round on a 
ttle track. It went by machinery made 

Y & watchmaker. A sugar miniature 
Steet. It is Greenwich St. in the lower 
part of New York city, a place where Ger- 
mans arrive. The street is full of carts 
aud people, besides people looking out of 





Windows, all made of sugar. Also some 


sugar birds and branches so perfect, that a | 

gentleman of our party, who has had con- 

siderable practice in stuffing birds, thought | 

they were real. 

A beautiful fire engine partly silver, | 
much too handsome for real use. A watch 

in a bracelet about as large as a gold dol- | 

| 

) 

} 

} 


, lar. One in a snuff-box, and one ina card- 


case. Half model of the yacht America, 
with the silver cup she won. A miniature 
self raising gate, so constructed that the | 
weight of the carriage on a certain place 
raises the gate. 

Gulliver and the Lilliputians. A man 
who was thrown upon an island which he 
thought was uninhabited lies down to 
sleep, awakes and finds some little people 
about as long as his little finger, crawling 
over him. Some are trying to tie him 
down to the ground, others are in his vest 
pocket, one on his elbow writing a piece 
about him, and one is sitting on the end of 
his toe; while others are presenting a pa- 
perto the governor to have him removed 
from the island. 

There is also a picture gallery, which I 
did not examine much. And a multitude 
of dry goods, jewelry, agricultural imple- 
ments, and many, many other things too 
numerous to mention. Horace B. 











Religion. 


PHILOSOPHER AND LITTLE GIRL. 


A Philosopher once asked a little girl if 
shehad a soul. She looked up into his 
face with an air of astonishment and offend- 
ed dignity, and replied, 

‘To be sure I have.’ 

‘What makes you think you have >” 

‘ Because I have,’ she promptly replied. 

‘ But how do you know you have asoul ?’ 

‘ Because I do know,’ she answerd again. 

It was achild’s reason; but the philoso- 
pher could hardly have given a better. 

‘ Well then,’ said he after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘if you know you have a 
soul, can you tell me what your soul is?’ 

‘Why,’ said she, ‘I am six years old, 
and don’t you suppose that I know what 
my soul is ?” 

‘Perhaps you do; if you will tell me, I 
shall findout whether you do or not.’ 

‘Then you think I don’t know,’ she re- 
plied, ‘but Ido: itis my think.’ 

‘Your think /’ said the philosopher, as- 
tonished in his turn; ‘ who told you so?” 

‘ Nobody. 
not know that, without being told.’ 

The philosopher had puzzled his brain a 
great deal about the soul, but he could not 
have given a better definition of it, in so 
few words.—[ Reaper. 











MAN, DO YOU PRAY? 

When Dr. Morrison was on his way 
from England to China, he visited New 
York, and called on an old friend there.— 
This friend received him gladly, and not 
having expected him, and a bed not being 
ready, gave up his own bed to him. Be- 
side this bed was a crib, in which hig little 
daughter slept ; and she being in bed when 
the Doctor came, was left undisturbed.— 
Early in the morning the little girl awoke, 
and, as usual, turned herself round towards 
her parent’s bed; but to hergreat surprise 
and terror, she saw instead of her own dear 
mother, a strange man in the bed, with his 
eyes fixed upon her. The little girl raised 
herself up in the crib, and looking Dr. 
Morrison hard in the face, said, ‘ Man, do 
you pray?’ He immediately answered, 
‘Yes, my dear child, I pray to God every 
day of my life; he is my best friend.’— 
Satisfied that all was well, since the 
stranger was a man of prayer, she turned 
round and fell asleep again. Was not the 
little girl right in trusting herself near even 
a strange man who loved and feared God, 
and prayed to him every day? 


AN AGED JEWESS A BELIEVER IN CHRIST. 


There lives at Marseilles a maiden lady of 
eighty years of age, but still full of intel- 
ligence and vivacity. A Christian friend 
introduced her to us. She received us at 
first rather coldly, but the Lord was work- 
ing inher soul. She confessed her Savior 
at our second visit. Her spectacles were 
lying on the ‘ Letters to the Synagogues,’ 
which we had given her. ‘I believe most 
truly,’ said she to us, ‘* that Jesus Christ is 
the true Messiah, the Son of God; all must 
go to him, he came to save not only the 
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people of Israel, but all men. He will 
come anew.’ The accent of deep convic- 


tion. with which she uttered these words, | 


| as well asthe emotion produced by so great 
| and unexpected a joy, transported us.— 
| From that moment we did nothing else but 


give glory to God, and converse about the 
return of our beloved Messiah and the con- 
solation of Israel. 
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STORIES ABOUT HORSES. 

We will relate some instances of the 
memory of the horse. One belonging to a 
gentleman of Taunton strayed from a field 
at Corfe, about three miles from thence.— 
After a long and troublesome search, he 
was at last discovered on a farm at Brans- 
combe, in Devon, a distance,of twenty 
three miles, being the place where he was 
foaled, although it is certain that the ani- 
ma} had not been there for ten years, hav- 
ing during the whole of that time been in 
the possession of the gentleman who then 
owned him. 

The other is not less remarkable: A 
gentleman rode a young horse which he 
had bred, thirty miles from home, and to 
a part of the country where he had never 
been before. The road was a cross one, 
and extremely difficult to find; however, 
by dint of perseverance and inquiry, he 
reached his destination. Two years after- 
ward he had occasion to pursue the same 
route. He was benighted three or four 
miles from the end of his journey. The 
night was so dark, that he could scarcely 
see the horse’shead; he had a black and 
dreary moor and common to pass, and had 
lost all traces of the proper direction he 
was totake. The rain began to fall heavi- 
ly. He now contemplated the uncertainty 
of his situation. ‘Here Iam,’ said he to 
himself, ‘ far from any house, and in the 
midst of a dreary waste, where I know not 
which way to direct the course of my steed. 
I have heard much of the memory of the 
horse, and in that is now my only hope.’ 
He threw the reins on the animal’s neck, 
and, encouraging him to proceed, found 
himself safe at the gate of his friend in 
about half an hour. It must be remarked 
that thé horse could not possibly have 
been that road, with the exception of that 
time before mentioned at two years’ dis- 
tance, as no person ever rode him but his 
master. 

Here is a story of an equine geographer, 
who was the cause of saving his master 
some distance intravelling. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, in his amusing account of New South 
Wales, relates the following interesting 
anecdote of a horse: ‘ A friend of mine, in 
the habit of riding a good deal, found that 
whenever he approached a gully, his saga- 
cious horse invariably opposed his wishes 
to cross at the particular spot he had been 
accustomed to, always endeavoring to lead 
off to another part of the gully, where no 
passage was known to exist by his rider. 
Resolving to see whither the cunning rogue 
would go, he gave him the rein, and soon 
found himself carried over the gully by a 
route he had never before followed. Still, 
however, thinking the former way the 
nearest, he was curious enough to have 
both measured, when he found the horse’s 
judgment correct, that way being the near- 
est by several hundred yards. 

[To be continued.] 


PHILOSOPHER AND HIS KITE. 


It seemes childish to see a grave looking 
man amusing himself with a kite. Yet, 
it was a grand experiment in philosophy, 
in which Franklin proved that the spark 
emitted from an electrical machine, and 
the lightning that plays among the clouds 
of heaven, are identical. This occurred a 
century ago, on an open lot in the city of 
Philadelphia, now all built over with ele- 
gant and costly dwellings, and near where 
the University of Pennsylvania stands.— 
America was then young; yet one of her 
philosophers made this great discovery, 
which surprised and instructed the wise 
men of the Old World. When, by means 
of his kite, he had developed a great prin- 
ciple in nature before unknown, he at once 
conceived the plan for protecting houses 
and vessels from the effects of lightning, 
and of conducting the terrible agent quiet- 
ly and harmlessly to the earth. Thus is 




















science made available to the common pur- 
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poses of life, and the knowledge we gain 
of the laws of the natural world becomes 
useful in promoting our happiness or our 
safety. And so also have some of the 
most wonderful and important discoveries 


| been the result of some simple accident or 


experiment almost childish and trivial in 
appearance. 

The falling of an apple led Newton to re- 
flection and inquiry, and finally to a know- 
ledge of the laws of gravitation. 

The explosion of a little flask, in which 
were a few drops of wine, heated on the 
grate, led to a series of experiments, which, 
years after, produced the steam engine. 

The sight of a few poor neglected -chil- 
dren, in the streets of Gloucester, resulted 
in the wonderful system of Sabbath schools, 
by which thousands of souls have been in- 
structed aud saved. 

Thus the mind properly educated, and 
desiring to discover useful and important 
truth, may often find it where it seems least 
likely to be met with, while others will 
pass by the plainest instructions, and learn 
nothing. Cherish, then, dear children, a 
love and earnest thirst for truth. Seek for 
it as for hid treasures. And though you 
may never make such advances in human 
science as have distinguished the name of 
Franklin, you may learn what shall bless 
your own souls, and fit you to be useful to 
your fellow men, and to glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.—[S. S. Visitor. 
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WHAT ‘PLEASE’ WILL DO. 

Kate, our good, kind Kate, was making 
molasses candy for us. How patiently she 
sat over the hot stove, stirring, stirring, 
and that too, after she had been washing 
the whole day. Young master Willie had 
come, | don’t know how many times, hold- 
ing spoon and saucer, for ‘just a little, 
Kate, to try.’ And now he comes again. 

‘Give me some more now, quick,’ in a 
loud tone. 

‘No,’ says Kate firmly, ‘no more—run 
away.’ 

‘ Ah, please do,’ said the little fellow, in 
a tone so beseeching, and with a look so 
importunate ; surely Kate was’nt the girl 


ed some molasses into Willie’s saucer. 

* Please will get most anything for us, 
won't it, Kate?’ asked the child, exulting 
in the success it won for himself. 

‘It certainly gets a great deal more, and 
that a great deal sooner, than ‘shall’ and 
‘must’ do,’ replied the good natured girl. 

Willie took the candy and the lesson, 
with a high degree of satisfaction. Well 
is it, indeed, when al) children have learn- 
ed that, to say ‘please’ is better than to 
command.—[ Reaper. 





THE BOY WITH A STRAW HAT. 


A crippled beggar in a large city was 
striving to pick up some old clothes that 
had been thrown him from a window, when 
a crowd of rude boys gathered around him, 
mimicking his awkward movements, and 
hooting at his helplessness and rags-— 
Presently another noble little fellow came 
up, and hastily pushing through the crowd, 
helped the poor crippled man to pick up 
his gifts, and fasten them in a bundle.— 
Then, slipping a piece of silver into his 
hand, he was running away, when a voice 
far up above him said, ‘ Little boy with a 
straw hat, look up.’ 

He did so, and a lady, leaning from an 
upper window, said earnestly, ‘God will 
bless you my little fellow. God will bless 
you for that.’ Thatlady was the wife of a 
man so distinguished among the great men 
of this world, that every one of those boys 
would have been proud to obtain her ap- 
probation ; and when she wrote down his 
name as one she wished to remember, he 
felt more than paid for all he had done. 

As he walked along, he thought how 
glad he had made his own heart by doing 
good. He thought of the poor beggar’s 
grateful look; then of the lady’s smile and 
words of approval; and last, and better 
than all, he could almost hear his heavenly 
Father whispering, ‘ Blessed are the merci- 
ful for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

Little reader, when you have an oppor- 
tunity to do good, and feel tempted to 
neglect it, remember ‘ the little boy with 








the straw hat.’ 


to resist such pleading, and again she pour- * 
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[COMMUNICATION.] 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Saratoga, Oct. 8, 1853. 

Spending a few hours at ‘ Mine Inn’ in this 
place, on my return from Cincinnati, I have 
been disposed to give the readers of the Com- 
panion a few thoughts in reference to the 
meeting held there. We left Boston in the 
Wednesday morning train, the week previous 
to the meeting. Thougha rainy day, we cros- 
sed the mountains of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, stopping only for a hasty supper in 
Schenectady, and kept on all night, the cars 
reaching Niagara, through Lockport, at ten 
o’clock, Thursday morning. From that time 
till Friday P. M., was spent in admiring the 
wonders of that famous cataract. The wire 
bridge also claimed attention, a grand feat of 
human skill ; but a still greater one is in the 
process of accomplishment, for a rail road 
bridge, twenty feet above the present one, is 
now building. The massive stone towers, from 
which the wire cables are to be suspended, are 
nearly done. There will then be a bridge 
above a bridge—the rail-road bridge the high- 
est, and that for ordinary travel immediatly 
beneath it and sustained by the same cables. 
It will be a sight to see a rail-car train passing 
such a bridge, at an hundred and seventy feet 
from the water! I saw an ox team drawing a 
stone weighing more than three tons, across 
the present wire bridge. The bridge would 
give beneath the pressure directly beneath the 
load, but return to its place again as soon as it 
had passed. 

A day was spent at the Clifton House, on 
the Canada side. The grounds about the Ho- 
tel are undergoing constant improvement, and 
are already laid out in great taste; and must 
soon become very attractive. After delightful 
views of the great fall of water from that side, 
we crossed the ferry in the small boats that 
ply below the falls, and ascending by the cars 
up the inclined plane, hastened to those vari- 
ous points for looking at the cataract which 
are furnished by the American side. Numbers 
of the friends of Missions, on their way to the 
meeting at Cincinnati, were here taking the 

* Falls in their route. 

By the cars we reached Buffalo toward 
evening, and Saturday, by the Lake Shore 
Rail Road, saw us safely at Cleveland, where 
the Sabbath was spent. At the church I at- 
tended, Dr. Hawes of Hartford and Mr. Chick- 
ering of Portland, gave us very impressive and 
valuable discourses, and addresses from several 
returned Missionaries in the evening, closed 
the services of the day. 

Through a beautiful country, and by a Rail 
Road of 255 miles we passed on to Cincinnati, 
catching our first view of the beautiful Ohio, 
and the spires of Cincinnati, about the going 
down of the sun. 

Tuesday at four P. M. the friends of Missions 
assembled in the church of Rev. Dr. Fisher. 
A very large assembly were in attendance at 
the opening session. Judge Williams of Conn. 
took the chair in the absence of Mr. Freling- 
hysen the President. The venerable Dr. Bish- 
op, one of ‘ the ancients of days’ in Ohio, open- 
ed the session with prayer. It was good to 
look around and see who were there. And 
specially pleasant to see a large sprinkling of 
New England faces, men and women, there 
were who had come a thousand miles to mingle 
in these sacred scenes. Many a grey head was 
there which had not failed for many years to 
be where the Board had assembled. 

From the report of the Secretaries we learned 
that $314,922 had been contributed during the 
year, and 310,607 had been expended, leaving 
a balance of over 4000 in the treasury. It ap- 
peared too that during the year, fifty-six Mis- 
sionaries had been sent forth to various fields, 
at Turkey, Ceylon, China, American Indians, 
Assyria, India, &c. This is the largest number 
ever sent forth by the Board in one year. 

We learned too that the Missionary Board 
has under its care 28 Missions, with 149 Sta- 
tions and out-Stations. That it now sustains 
in various foreign countries, six hundred and 
twenty-one persons, who are laboring to make 
men happy in the Salvation of the Gospel. It 
gladdened our hearts also to hear that the 
Board has 103 organized Churches among the 
heathen, containing 25,714 members in good 
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standing, and that 1, 977 had been added dur- 
ing the past year. I 
Rev. Dr. Adams preached in the evening of 


warm affections of a deevly attentive and inte- 
rested audience. 

The Tuesday morning session was opened 
with prayer byRev. A.Kent of Galena,one of the 
oldest pioneers of Home Missions in the West. 
It was good to see his venerable head and hear 
his earnest, though trembling voice. Dr. An- 
derson then read a general account of the va- 
rious Missions of the Board in various pagan 
lands. Cheering tidings thus came to us of the 
steady progress of the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
in connection with all the Missionary Stations. 

Mr. Treat then gave a history of the years 
labors among the American Indians. This was 
followed by an able and interesting report con- 
cerning ‘the Relations of Foreign Missions to 
the West, by Dr. Pomroy. A Western man, 
Rev. Mr. Curtis of Chicago, responded in a very 
warm-hearted and earnest speech. Other 
Western men followed in the same strain, ex- 
pressing their interest in the great work. 

Dr. Anderson then read a special report res- 
pecting ‘the Sandwich Islands’ The first 
Missionaries arrived there in 1819. Since 
that time the good work has gone on with 
great speed. There are now twenty-six 
churches, containing in all 22,236 members, 
1644 of whom were added the past year. More 
than $24,000 have been expended by sixteen 
of these churches in repairs of houses of wor- 
ship, supporting pastors, and various benevo- 
lent objects. The whole cost ef this Mission 
for thirty years is $882,000. All this good ac- 
complished by no more money than it costs to 
build and sustain for a year a ship of war of 
74 guns. 

Tuesday P. M. Session was occupied by a 
report of Mr. Treat respecting the North Ame- 
rican Indians, sustaining the position that ‘a 
part of the Indian race can be saved from ex- 
tinction.’ A missionary from the Choctaws, 
and Rev. A. Thompson gave interesting ad- 
dresses. 

Tuesday evening, Mr. Wood, one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Board read a report on ‘ Ade- 
quate support of the Missionaries,’ which was fol- 
lowed by addresses,among others,by Dr.Durbin, 
Sec. of the Methodist Mission, warmly com- 
mending the Board and its work. 

Thursday A. M. The roll of members was 
read, and it was found there were forty-six 
corporate members present, and one hundred 
and eighty-one honorary. The time was de- 
lightfully occupied by speeches from Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, Mr. Hart of Hudson, Ohio, Dr. 
Bates of Mass., Dr. Bullard of St. Louis, &c. 

Thursday P.M. was occupied by the obsery- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, at which a very 
large number of the friends of Christ in the 
sweet fellowship of agreeing minds, renewed 
the consecration of themselves to him. A re- 
port was adopted, at the meeting which follow- 
the Lord’s Supper, appointing the next meet- 
ing at Hartford, Conn., 2nd Tuesday of Sept. 
1854, Dr. White of Indiana Preacher, Dr. 
Adams of Boston his substitute. 

The evening of Thursday was taken up with 
addresses by Rev Mr. Dulles of Madrass, Dr. 
Van Dyck of Syria, and Rev. D.O. Allen of 
the Bombay Mission. 

Friday A. M. wss devoted toa farewell 
meeting, in which the Missionaries about to 
leave this country, took leave of the Board. A 
deeply interesting scene. 

Thus closed the 44th Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Missions. Nothing occurred to mar 
the delightful harmony that prevailed. Warm 
hearts were made warmer. The saints were 
brought into a more close and happy relation to 
each other, and took leave of each other with 
stronger purposes of consecration to the great 
work of promoting the blessed Savior’s King- 
dom in our guilty world. 

May all the young readers of this account 
take a deep interest in this noblest of all em- 
ployments of men, that of seeking to prepare 
each other for the everlasting happiness of 
Heaven. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Minnie Brown, or the Gentle Girl ; by Fran- 
cis Forrester, Esq., with engravings. Boston, 
Geo. C. Rand, 3 Cornhill. 

Poems, by David Bates. Lindsay & Black 








stone, Philadelphia 


Tuesday, a sermon that went home to the | 


} merit. 








TO READERS. 

We close, this week, our Biographical 
Sketches of the Presidents, which we see are 
copied into other papers, thereby proving their 
We are promised, by the same writer, 
sketches of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and also a series descriptive of 
Manufactures. These, with several other 
helps from our popular correspondents, will 





make the Companion for next year, particular- 
ly valuable and interesting. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Granby, Mass., Dec. 27, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I send you one dollar 
to pay for the Youth’s Companion for the year 
1853, and [ will tell you how 1 obtained it.— 
Last spring my father gave me a small piece 
of land to cultivate for myself. Ireceived part 
of the money for the potatoes which I raised, 
and the remainder by the sale of berries which 
I picked in the summer, and [I do not know 
how [ can spend it any better than in payment 
for your excellent paper, which I always re- 
ceive with pleasure. Your friend, 
FE. P. Ferry. 





~— Daricty. 





KIND WORDS COST NOTHING. 

The Hagerstown News states that Hezekiah 
Burbans, an old man who lately died in Balti- 
more, has left all his property, valued at $12, 
000, to a young lady, a school mistress of that 
town, who, when the old man visited Hagers- 
town a year ago, treated him with great kind- 
ness, when others, viewing him as beneath 
their notice, in consequence of his shabby ap- 
pearance, treated him with great coldness.— 
The lady not only gave him a warm welcome, 
but also introduced into the school the ‘ Moni- 
torical Speller,’ a work of which the deceased 
was the author. ‘ Kind words cost nothing.’ 

—~————_ 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


At the last interview between a condemned 
criminal and his wife, their child—a bonny wee 
thing, just beginning to prattle—was playing 
about the cell. Her eye was caught by the 
glitter of the bolts which confined her father’s 
legs, and she cried out, in blissful ignorance 





' of their use, ‘Oh, daddy, daddy, what pretty 


things! You never wore those at home.’— 

‘ Many asad thing have I seen,’ said the 
honest jailor who tells the story, ‘and many a 
bitter cry have I heard within those walls, but 
never one which made me blubber like a child 
till then. The mother, sir, and the poor fellow 


' himself—oh, sir, it was terrible.’ 


—— Qe 
THE MOTHER’S HAND. 


A pious mother, in her prayers with her lit- 
tle son, was occustomed to lay her hand upon 
his head. She died while he was yet too young 
to realize the loss which he sustained. He 
grew up awayward boy. Yet in his most rec- 
less and passionate paroxysms, something 
seemed partially to restrain and rule him. He 
said it was a hand upon his head like his_mo- 
ther’s hand. In his old age he said, ‘If [ am 
ever saved, it will be by that mother’s hand, 
and my Redeemer’s mercy.’ 

————_>———_ 


HOW TO KEEP POOR. 


‘Ifyou wish to keep poor,’ says a Yankee 
editor, ‘ buy two glasses of ale every day at 
five cents each, amounting in one year to 
$36,50 ; smoke three cigars, one after each 
meal, counting up in the course of the year to 
$45,75 ; keep a big dog, which will consume 
in the course of the year at least $15 worth of 
provisions, andacat $5 more. Altogether this 
amounts to the snug little sum of $110,25— 
sufficient to buy six barrels of flour, one hun- 
dred bushels of coal, one barrel of sugar, one 
sack of coffee, a good coat, a respectable dress, 
besides a frock for the baby, anda half a dozen 
pairs of shoes.’ 


‘ 
—_— @——— 


DON’T WASTE. 


Waste nothing! A crumb of bread may 
keep life ina starving bird. A large and use- 
ful volume has all been written with one quill 
from the wing of a goose ; and an inch or two 
of paper has served for a dispatch to save an 
army from falling into the power of an enemy. 
Waste nothing. Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost. 

——=——__ 


SCRAPS. 


To talk of being happy in heaven without 
holiness, is the same thing as to talk of being 
well without health, or saved without salvation. 


Laconics. The most disagreeable situation 
for a man is, to be unable to reconcile his heart 
and. conduct. 


Nothing elevates us so much as the presence 
of a spirit familiar, yet superior, to our own. 


He that loses his conscience has nothing left 
worth keeping. 


If you would not have an affliction to visit 
you twice, listen at once to what it teaches’ 





APHORISMS. 
Humble wedlock is better than proud Virginity, 
Hope is a good breakfast, but a bad supper, 


—aey 
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ORIGINAL. 

Mr. Editor.—I have enclosed a little ditty. 
which you can publish if you think it deseryins 
ofa place in the Companion. I hope you wil 
not be offended at its simplicity, but I thougly 
it might amuse your young readers; and they 
it notices one fact in natural history, of which 
I was ignorant, that crows steal corn from the 
fields as I should think, more for mischief, thay 
for food. This one, in the family where I noy 
board, will carry off every thing it can lay hol 
of and hide it. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CROW. 


When I was young, they took me for fun, 
And brought me away from my nest; 

I was made of, then, more, than ever before 
For never was crow so caress’d. 


My brothers and sisters, those nestlings so dear, 
If alive, where now do they roam ? 
Along in the sky, away up on high, 
Or pilfering some rich neighbor’s corn? 


Oh sad that our race, should wear the disgrace, 
Thieves, in all ages past ; 
To rob every field, of promising yield, 
And hung up for scare-crows at last. 


I’m a crow, I'ma crow, that’s all I know, 
Nor that, but the boys have so nain’d me, 
When they throw out the corn, at even or mom, 
And say, come eat, my good little crowy, 


My mother nor sire, any crows have I seen, 
To remember from what tribe | sprung, 

I’m alone all the day, and no one will say, 
Whether father’s alive, or was hung. 


There’s no other fowl, hen, turkey, or owl, 
That will roost or associate with me; 
They all stand away, by night and by day, 

And I’m full as cross as they be. 


I find that to steal, a desire { yet feel, 
Though example, I never had set; 

*T is born with the crow, and full well I know, 
Tis a pleasure he ne’er will forget. 


I’m no lover of corn, nor since I was born, 
My gizzard, nota kernal has ground ; 
Yet of this I am sure, that crows so demure 

Will steal it, where’er it is found. 


From door-sill or home, I seldom do roan, 
So tame and so honest I’ve grown: 

I stray not afar, where neighbors’ fields are, 
Yet I steal what I can about home. 


Just to practice the crow, and let them all know 
That mischief is all my delight, 

I hop in at the door, and from table or floor, 
Bear the prize off in their sight. 


No matter what proves, but glasses or gloves 
Or the old lady’s knitting work clean, 
If a chance I can get, their little black pet 

Running off with the booty is seen. 


True, no glasses I need, no not I indeed, 
For my eye isas keen as a hawk, 

And needles to me, would most useless be, 
For I’m too lazy even to work. 


I steal then in view of something to do, 
*Tis the prominent bump of the crow, 

Tis natural for me, in mischief to be, 
Till down to the dust I shall go. 


*Tis well, they all say, that no eggs I lay, 
For then, there’ll none be to hatch; 

In blessedness single, and never to mingle, 
But to live and to die an old Bach. 


No offspring I leave, to mourn or to grieve, 
When old crow lies stiff in death ; 

T’ll die all alone, and no pain or groan, 
Shall float on my last dying breath. 


Just lay me down still, beside the old mill, 
And cover me over with leaves ; 
And when they would know, where sleeps poot 
old crow, 
Give thanks to the mourner that grieves. 
Albany, Me. Oct., 1853. LW 


——_—@~———_ 


SANCTIFIED GRIEF. 


The grief that’s sanctified the most, 

s that which lies the deepest ; 
Small griefs that leave no scars, are lost 
Thou smilest as thou weepest. 

The chast’ning hand of a loving God 
Wounds—as thy nature needeth ; 
Shows thee the path thy Savior trod, 
And tends the heart that bleedeth. 
Then let us ever meekly learn, 
—His larger grace possessing ; 
And when the cross is heavy —turn, 
Expecting richer blessing. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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